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sHRICULTURE. 


ywinG SEED IN NOVEMBER. 
1y be sown wm the Jatter part of 
What 


h lands that were sown last spring 


gh it ts bot much practi ed 


where more than half the grass | 


eof harvesting the grain grown 


e fields are ploughed again and 


r in August and September—others 


cel only. and new seed issown. Some 
Sef saanure applied, while others 
e without it 


rmers often 
r with fie 
t having half enough of tin Au- 

When all 


i‘ {rom some cause or other, there 


nee of a dry summer. 


» the proper course that is to be 
en there ts a partial failure—when 
dead, and the other half alive, 

ne? We say, sow more seed just 
ras soon as the first snow falls.— 
buried dur- 
pring by the rains that are sure 
ceed may now be sown with the 


ike its chance to be 


not vegetate tll the spring, and 
fits being lost now than if sown 


tedly advised our readers not to 
» August or September with their 
ee red-top, for the risk of winter 
1t—advising them rather to wait 
n the next spring before the snow is 
nee on this plan, but some have 
n clover seed is sown on the sur- 
rows in March it sometimes vege- 


i days, and while it is in its infan- 


April frosts. This may happen 
but slightly covered by means of 
t safer to sow early in winter than 


« the seeds will be buried better | ton 


better now than when there may 
v drifted on the field. A light snow 
may be plainly 
| may be sown more even. 


ng, as the tracks 


ts farmers are in the practice of 

w seed each year on their old grass 
particular to sow a litte herdsgrass 

This is a good practice, for some 

uds are annually dying out, and 

\ iid be supphed. 
vers that their old fields ought to be 
irified in the fall in order to seratch 

vis to bury the new seed. This harrow- 

! tome inthe fall. It an- 
s altee the ground has been frozen, and 


Now it 1s suggest- 


ic albany 


on the surface. Thenthe seed will 

hance to be 

ul ve in winter, The harrowing may 
’ ore the seed te sown. 

sor seanfymg old grass fields is anex- 

k h mode of improving the harvest— 

spot been much practiced mm this country. 

are too tumed or too forgetful to med- 

intended to remain in grass, and we 


w have tried to disturb the old sod in| 
in by turning ut the other side up. | 


ut wavs be done without much labor, 
« prudent to keep some fields that are 
i \ i grass. 


MEDING OFF MOWING GROUNDS. 
imagine it wrong to let cattle run 
mowing grounds—they seem to 


f pa) ment te uprensonably | 
ata personel or writ- 


or postmaster and arrearages 


dressed to the Editor 


| 
hesitate what course 
| 


, | 
lait down to grass in 


buried whether it is | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





[For the Ploughman.} 


OIL ON TREES. 

Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir: In your reply to the | 
article “Oil on Quince Trees,” published some 
eighteen months ago, you Ww ished me to tell you 
the effect it might have on ther a year or two to | 

leome. The matter of fact is, they produced last | 
year three pecks of hard cored poor Quinces, 
covered with a disgusting black furze ; this sea- 
son, it not being a fruitful year, we gathered say 
a half peck ; these were of a yellow rind, rather 
My acknowledgments to the public on | 
the whole are, that to oil any species of living | 
plant “tis bad business.” ‘Truly the warts have | 
disappeared—the trees will live, though a degree 
of barrenness will follow from the dryness of the | 
‘soil. Yet my expectations are not crossed | 
;w holly. | 
| Hear new a new trouble. In many of our per- | 


hobie. 


| plexities, we run to our wise farmer, whose medi- 
‘eme chest contains food and physic. Our hog 
| will not drink milk sour, or sweet. Please in- 
form whether this veto takes rise from some pe- 
culiar construction of the digestive organs, OF 


= = 


CHINA 









FOWLS. 





j ———— EEE 
| does it proceed from lis own arbitrary will for 


| which there is ne corrective ; the loss of barrels | (> 4 correspondent at Stoneham sends us an 
of milk is the consequence. 


We want to know if the tastes and bad qnali- “account of the profits — from a pig that he 
purchased, and her progeny—the whole amounts 
| 0 a pretty little sam, but as the writer has made 
ho mention of the cost of keeping, no useful infer- 
‘ence can be drawn fromit On reflection he would 
| not wish to have it published. 

= } 


>> It is a well settled maxim that there is no | 


] : { . 
| accounting fortastes. The Romans said, De gus- STIMULATING MANURES.----EXPERI- 
i tibus mil disputandum—which means that tobacco MENTS. 

and opium are not to be sneezed at—though snuff | sine mah 





‘ties of the sus genus can be detected at first sight; 
if not, what cure for the evils? 
Your servants, 
Cc. W. & J. WHITE. 
Littleton, Nov. 8, 1849. 








|may be ull the nose ts used to it. | 
| Hogs have evidently a more correct taste than 
|men and women. Hogs eat no tobacco and never 





Messrs. Epitors :—In nothing do we witness 
such a perfect recklessness and entire want of 
‘econorsy on the part of the tillers of the soil, as 
is exhibited in the waste of those substances 
| _ which tend to the nutrition, or the stimulus of 
,of food as milk the matter ought to be seriously in- iplants. What a vast amount of these is yearly 

quired into. Hogs are not usually influenced by ‘and daily wasted, which might, by proper eeon- 
| the silly writings of people who lay down rules for | omy, be made subservient to the most salutary 
farming in the first year of their practice. Nor are | and beneficial results : Farmers: are, generally, 
they led astray by whims of passion and a love of | 190 Semmian by tar - the preservation of manures. 
ee ro | It is a matter of no ordinary moment, to pre- 
novelty, as children are when they are weaned. | serve and apply whatever can possibly tend to in- 
| Iv is difficult to imagine why a hog should be so | crease a crop. Yet vesy few act upon this prin- 
‘absurd as to think of imitating the human race by |ciple. Indeed, a great majority of our farmers 
neglecting a wholsome diet aud prefercing a fash- | Megleet to attend properly to this matter,and suf- 
$ fer serious losses on that account, Most especial- 

ronable one. ¢ te 

‘ly, is it too true that, by many farmers, ashes are 


drink ardent spirit more than once in a lifeume.— 
| When a hog, therefore, refuses so good an article 


But though we can imagine no cause for this 
| perversion of taste, we think there is a remedy,and / able substances. Some sell this valuable manure 
| we recommen* a trial of it by our friend at Little- | to ash-pedlers for an insignificant sum ; others 
Shut the hog up for three days—let hun have | suffer it to remain about their premises unused. 


alittle airand tight, but no food of any kind.— | Kither course exhibits a lamentable want of econ- 
u « ait, a . | . 
‘omy on their part. 


Such treatment has a wonderful effect on the stom- | Were-cur fennese Grane of Gis vibe’ Of Weth 


not saved and applied to the production of vege*- | taken, 


= eo a en 


comfortably and without interruption. Some 
commence setting their fowls in July, and when 
the poultry is wanted for early use or marketing, 
this is no doubt a better month than August, but 
I prefer the profit on the eggs during the pre- 
ceeding months, as I have never failed to have 
enough poultry for my own use, and a considera- 
ble quantity for marketing when no chickens have 
been hatched till the last week in August, or the 
first or even the middle of the month following. 
As soon’ as the broods are hatched, the hen is 
removed to acoop, conveniently situated for feed- 
ing, and carefully attended for three weeks, when 
she is permitted to range the fields with her brood 
—a shelter being prepared for them at night, to 
which they ordinarily resort voluntarily, and with- 
out any trouble or extra inducement being offered 
after the first night or two. In setting my hens, 
lam guided by the suggestions of Columeila, 
who wrote nearly three thousand years ago, and 
who appears better to have comprehended the le- 
| gitimate laws of poultry raising than most of our 
modern authors who pretend to great skill and 
accuracy inthe art. He remarks thatall the long 
shaped eggs, having concentric circles devoloped 
on the smaller ends, invariably produce male 
| birds, and those which have not, females. This 
| T have found to be strictly trae. When [intend 
‘to produce fowls for market or for home consump- 
| tion, I select the long eggs, as males are heavier 
and more hardy than females; but if my object 
| is brood fowls, the shorter and smoother eggs are 
On this subject I will write you aga-n. 
AGRICOLA. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 








DRAINING BOGS. 
The following statement of Drs. Buzzell & 


ach, and if the hog is not past all cure this will Jeached and unleached ashes as a stimulating , Smith of Cape Elizabeth, Me., is selected from 


‘eure him. Try him first with a clean trough and | manure, it does seem that they would not be guil- 


give him but little ata time. We have heard of a [ty of such superlative folly as selling them for ten | 


lap-dog that was cured of a most distressing turn {CeAts per bushel ; or letting them go entirely to 
; hw 
4 dy 7 * ° - ~ “ " . 
a: rer wy tate Eins of trentanent sons, has not its equal in the whole catalogue of 
; Oil should always be made into soap before itis | stimulants. “ We speak what we know, and 
| applied to trees Oilis not good to be spilled on | teatify what we have seen.”’ 
jarticles of clothing—bat soap is excellent in a | During the past season, I have made some ex- 
wash. Oil is one thing—soap is another. [Eai- | periments, tasung the real value of ashes as a 
oe ‘manure. For this purpose, I selected four con- 





For the Ploughma: ‘fer ility ; and each of which received the same 
! as stat feare and attention in tillage. 


WHICH IS THE BEST CORN FOR LATI- | plied unleached ashes—to the second, leached ash- 
| TUDE FORTY-TWO. ass : 
. : | first time, and to the fourth no ashes. “The ash- 

= Mu. Eorror,—TI send you a specimen of the | os were applied to the first two rows as soon as 
Corn whieh | have raised, this year, On very | the spires made their appearance. Note the re- 

\light land, manure ploughed in. ‘This land yields | Ja). harvested the corn about the 2d of Sep- 
‘about 50 bushels per acre. “ ! should like to be jtember, and ascertained the respective amounts 
informed of the best kind of Corn to plant on such |. gojiows: from the row to which unleached 


land. . ashes was applied, 1 obtained 32 pounds of ears 
Yours respectfully, me a = lofeorn. From the row to which leached ashes 
JAMES H. HORTON, was applied 1 harvested 35 pounds. From the 
}row to which unleached ashes was applied after 
‘hoeing the first time, ] got 26 pounds. And, 
ICP This question is not easily answered. Far- | fom that to which no ashes were applied, 24 
mers differ considerably on this point. Some pre- {pounds of corn. : s 
fer the small early kinds while others hike the larg- | From these Sars we deduce the foliow- 
am ting facts :—1. ‘That leached ashes are more val- 
Phe early kinds are more sure, | gable as a manure than unleached ones. But | 
j but the yield is not great. ‘applied double the amount of the former. All 
The Brown corm, from New Hampshire, yielded | things considered, a bushel of leached is equal 
; well fora while. It was a middle size, eight row to @ bushel of unleached ashes. 2. ‘That ashes 
In latter years this corn has |'S Bet far from bemg one-fourth better to be ap- 
: | pled as soon as the spires appear than after hoe- 


Oct. 2th, 1849. 


lest they can find. 


lcorn, ofa flesh color 


aste Ashes, on most soils, and in most sea- | 


jes—to the éhird, unleached ashes after hoeing the | 


tserious injury is done when the | not yielded so well as formerly. 
x i cattle cut up the sod a dittle, par- 
y the land is miry orsoft. Sach far- | f, was highly recommended by Judge Buel of Al- 
heard to say that i, no cattle are ad- | bany. The ears had twelve rows and the cob was 
the fall feed, the crops will never very large. But the tips were generally very well 


i tall harvests will be reahzed from | §)Jed—and though the ears were not large the yield | 
' 


| per acre was good. 

‘ thes consist with the notion that grass | Farmers are not pleased with large cobs—tt is 
{that this is the principal cause | abjected that they are toe long m drying, and that 

\ of the erops--and how does it con- | the labor of husking them is greater than that of 


cirine of harrowing and tearing apart | the eight row. ‘This last is very generally prefer- | 


Ts it true that any considerable | req. 


wing grounds will continue to} Bat there are numerous kinds of the eight row 


thout top dressings, provided we | corn. Some kinds have very long cars—15 inches 
snd keep the cattle at adistance? | jn some cases. Others bave shorter ears and very 
tod trals we are well satisfied that | jaree kernels. Some are white and others yellow, 
! cases cattle do bat litte injary by | Most of our farmers say they want good sized ears, 
ih lands—in many cases none at all, | though they may ripen later—that they would rath- 
’ manure that is dropped by them is jer lose a whole harvest once in 20 years, than to 

and the eattle are not left to bite very close. | be always sure of a small harvest. 
~claumed meadows instances are séen where As it 4 requires about as much labor to cultivate 
more gvod than hurt. If they mire a lit- | 4) acre of small corn as of large, we cannot ad- 
‘asionally they only mix up the peat mud |... carmers to choose the small Canada kinds, or 


vehichinndearth that wascartedon. Itmay | any ander midifle size for the latitude of 42. Less 
lent to admit cattle in the first year.— 


The Dutton corn was quite famous for a while. | 


‘ing the firsttime. 3, That the application of 
ashes at a proper seasen will increase a crop of 


‘corn nearly one-third. It is true we myst take | 


jinte consideration the counteracting influence of 
‘season, soil, and such like. ‘The past season has 
been favorable to the use of this manure. 

The soil, too, being a loam, interspersed with 
gravel, is well adapted to ashes. Upon a wet, 
clayey soil, or In a wet season, such results might 
not be obtained. But, as a general thing, the 
| result will not vary materially from the above. 

f what I have stated be correct, does it not 
| behoove our farmers to save carefully and apply 
_ashes to the production of corn? Is it not really 
worth their pains? Is it the part of wisdom to 
waste this valuable manure? Or, rather, is it 
‘not the part of wisdom to preserve it! Judge 


| ye. 

I have likewise app'ied ashes to potatoes, and 
find it highly beneficial. It may be advantage- 
ously applied to the raising of garden vegetables, 
‘also to pasture. Spring wheat may be materi- 
ially benefited by using ashes. It should be ap- 
| pled as soon as the spires appear. In this sec- 
tuon of the country, this crop is very often in- 
jured by worms. The application of ashes, in 
this case, is an effectual remedy. [Genesee 
Farmer. 


' 


er are grounds so soft that they should not | 


en at all 


8 general we lose more than we gain by 


i: stand in the field to enrich the next 


We want it for our mileh cows as well as 


Busti, Chaut. Co., N. Y., Oct., 1849. 
FEEDING POULTRY. 


‘labor is required to husk a large ear thaa a small 
one, and as every ear must be handled singly this 
is an important consideration. 

We have had good success with the small Dut- Professor Grecory, of Aberdeen, Scotland, in 
/ton corn, and on land that is light and not highly | 4 episde to one of his friends, remarks on this 


: . i we | subject as follows: 
manured we think it will yield as much as any ‘*As I suppose you keep poulty, I may tell you 





Stead on cranberry ground than any rich soil, or 


* tn } 


‘ty in October when they can feed them- | row better on warm land that is well manured,de- 

ter on rowen grass. Somé farmers | cause a larger yield may be expected. 

‘the second crop; but unless the barthen is} 4. to color, if the corn is to be used in R. Island 
“avy they are poorly paid tor their labor.— | i: mast be white; but if in Massachusetts it should 
‘ter to let the cattle take it, or at least a good | he yellow. [Euitor. 

ot, as it stands in the field. . 
‘Ne cattle grow and fatten faster in October 
‘. Avgust-—they stretch away better when 
‘we enurely free than when tied by the neck. 





{For the Ploughman.) 


HUSK BEDS. 





“fem have a good range then and grow aslong! Mr. Eprror,—Sir: ] have accepted | of the 
‘“Y Wi. without feeding in the stable. Six | advice given in your — paper Ie improve 
‘hs are quite ¢ : , _|the husking season, and as near as I can 

m the } malay te be eatignd to Red ous have selected husks enough to fill two sacks. I 
oe: Se find scalding in water much improves them, when 

Mr. George G ; : _ \|dry it causes them to curl, makes them softer 

a on eee ‘and more elastic. Ihave been advised to rua 

: oe * whether Herdsgrass, Clover, and the | them through a rag picker which tears them in 


‘red by flowing the land, im the winter. | pieces, and was informed a mattrass made in 


~~ Shether tts best to keep Cranberries free | that way was sold for $7.00; they called it a 


—_ 


“g™ss and weeds?” 

‘AtsWer we say, no land producing the Eng- 
 *fasses should be flowed in the winter. Itus 
* ‘such grasses to be long flooded. 
As to cranberries, they produce best where the | 
“ srass is found. The poorest sand is better to 


‘superior article. Now I wish to inquire if you 
or any of your correspondents have tried them 
each way, and can inform me which is best,—to 
put the husks in the sack whole, or have them 


ae TS eT. . SD. 


O>> Husk beds are popular and are said to be 
“od of manure. Where the grass is trouble- healthy. We are not familiar with the modes of 
"At should be thowed off by the first of July— | preparing the husks. Any of our correspondents 


_ ‘fanbernes are in blossom by the middle — have room to be heard on the subject. [Ed- 
“ month. itor. 





rnd we can hardly afford to pat up ‘kind. But we like the large kernel and the eight } 


fees it has been ascertained th .t if you mix with 
their food a sufficient quantity of egg-shells or 
common chalk, which they will eat greedily, they 
‘wall lay, cacteres parddus, twice or thrice as’many 
‘eggs us before. A well fed fowl is disposed to 
| lay a vast number of eggs, but cannot do so with- 
out the materials for the shells, however nourish- 
ing in other respects, may be her food. Indeed, 
a fow! fed on food and water, free from carbon- 
ate of lime, and not finding any in the soil, or in 
the shape of mortar, which they often eat off the 
walls, would lay no eggs at all with the best will 
in the world.”’ 
| [have this season kept twenty-three hens and 
a cock, feeding them mostly on grain, green veg- 
| etables, sour milk and meat, but as the year is 
|not yet completed, during which my experuments 
with them are to extend, I forbear entering into 
a detailed statement of the profit, at present, as 
| it cannot be fully ascertained or even approximat- 
jed. I have found that by giving them meat reg- 
| ularly every day—the offs! from the shambles, or, 
when this cannot be obtained, fresh fish, an abun- 
\dance of which can be supplied from ponds and 
|streams, they will lay continually if provided 
| with ashes, lime, egg-shells or sand, to supply 
|material forthe shells. Brick-dust is an excel- 
lent substitute for the above, but it is more ex- 
| pensive, and will rarely be resorted to where lime 
can be obtained. In August I commence setting 
my hens, allowing thirteen eggs—which are as 
{many as can be well covered or incubated by one 
| foml—to each hen. Care is had to secure a good 
nest where the sitting process willbe performed 


| those published in the Eastern Argus :— 

A statement of Drs. Buzzell and Smith of 
| Cape Elizabeth, in reference to a large extent of 
bog which they had reclaimed, and put under 
cultivation, was handed in, but inadvertently did 
| not reach the committee, till after the premium 
jon clearing bog meadows had been awarded.— 
The statement, in consequence, was referred to 
|a special committee, consisting of Messrs. S. B. 


j 


a secutive rows of corn planted upon soil of equal | Beckett and John Purinton, to be decided upon 


' at their convenience. 


To the first I ap- The special committee having been on, and 


examined the premises, report : 

That within three years past, Drs. B. & S. 
have reclaimed about 230 acres of land, 175 aeres 
ot which was reeently the bed of # pond, the re- 
maining 55 acres being bog, a great part of which 
| was so saturated with water that it was impos- 
| sible for a person to pass over it. The greatest 
depth of the pond was about seven feet, when 
they commenced draining. ; 

The mode of drainiog was by cutting a canal, 
from three to nine feet deep, with an average 
width of about ten feet, a distance of 230 rods : 
by which the water was let off into the ocean.— 
The soil through which this canal was dug, with 
\ the exception of abont 18 reds of ledge, was of 
| so boggy a nature that it was found necessary to 

plank it up while digging the canal, to prevent 
\its caving in until the ground became dry.— 
| Around the pond a ditch was dug three miles in 
length to receive the water from the upland, and 
earry it off to the canal. ‘The committee find 
that about 90 acres of the land thus reclaimed, 
was planted with cranberry vines in the fall of 
1847, spring and fall of 1548, and spring of 1549. 
These vines the present year are in a very thrifty 
state, bearing cranberries of nearly double the 
ordinary size. In Massachusetts, the cultivation 
| of cranberries is cousidered the most lucrative 
| business that can be carried on in the Agricultu- 
| ral line, and the committee see no reason why it 
, should not be equally profitable here. 
The proprietors have likewise tried the exper- 
iment of raising strawberries. Nearly an acre 
was planted in 1848 with the vines, These 
vines produced to an extraordinary degree, fruit 
| of a large size, as one of the committee who had 
, been on the ground during their season the pre- 
| sent year, was enabled to vouch... f 
Nearly the whole surface of the area drained 

is underlaid by a bed of peat of superior quality, 
which the proprietors are about introducing into 
the market for fuel. ‘This peat alone seems to 
be an almost inexhaustible source of wealth. It 
may be further stated that the abandance of ex- 
cellent manure produced by the action of frost 
upon the peat, while in its nataral state, (before 
drying) and the extraordinary faculties for gar- 
dening, which the location affords, must add 
greatly to its value. 

The committee Jearn from the proprietors that 
they have expended in the purchase of these 
premises and for the mill privilege at the outlet 
of the pond, and the right of flowage, in erect- 
ing furnaces for drying the peat, Building pack 
houses, railroads and purchasing cars, and for 
teams and agricultural implements, in cutting 
canals and ditches, building fences, transplanting 
cranberry vines, &c., &c., about twenty thous- 
and dollars. 

The committee has been thus concise, in their 
description, from the magnitude 6f these opera- 
tions, and likewise with the object of encourag- 
ing others to similar enterprises, whereby the 
large sections of bog lands in our State and coun- 
ty may be reclaimed, believing reclaimed bog 
Jands to be the most valuable of any for cultiva- 
tion. For this enterprise, the committee award 
the sam of fen dollars, the amount of the highest 
premium offered, and diploma. 

S.-B. BECKET, 
JOHN PURINTON. 


FARMING IN AROOSTOOK. 


We give below a short account of what has 
been done, and may be done again, in farming, 
in this section of the world, by those who under- 
stand the business, and go into it right. It was 
furnished us by a gentleman who takes much in- 
terest in such matters in the hope that it might 
in some de serve to allay the Wisconsin and 
California fever, which is raging so violently at 
this time. It shows conclusively that any person 
who is desirous, or expects, to get his living by 
farming, need not go to Wisconsin, or any other 
part of the world, for soil or climate,—and many 
who are going to California in the fond hope of 
realizing a fortune, and of course, happiness, 
might find it nearer home if they were to seek it 
in the way prescribed by the book. 

**As I was passing through the town of Hodg- 
don, county of Aroostook, a few days since, I 
called on Mr. Walton, who tovk me over his 


| . 











| farm, and showed me 21,000 apple trees of vari- | 
| ous ages, trom oue year old to ees bearing fruit. 


|The seed from which these trees are growing was 





RECIPE FOR BREAD. 
| Tsend you a recipe for making yeast and 
| bread, which I recently received from Dr. Sy1- 


procured in Massachusetts, and a large proportion | vesrer Grauam, of Northampton, Mass. 1 


of them were grafted from trees beaming the choje- 
‘est fruit. He finds a market for large uumbers 
}of them in the western part of this State and 
| Massachusetts, and round that region. He has 
) also crab apples, peach trees, walout trees, but- 
| ternut trees, cherry trees, chestnut trees, grape 
| vines and white oaks. 


| Last Spring he had ten hivesof bees. He has | 


now tweaty, containing nearly ove ton of excel- 
lent honey, besides having taken off 600 pounds 
of box honey ; on this artiele he has taken the 
| premium for several years past. He sels it at 
| 16 1-2 cents per lb., at which rate the honey 
talone is worth $600. His pives he values at $10 
a piece. He made last spring 400 lbs of maple 





| sugar, part of which was refined, ad was equal | 


|to loaf sugar ia whiteness and sweetness, This 
year he has raised 200 bushels of buck-wheat, 
and from 2 to 3 years’ breadstulf. Mr. W-.isa 
very industrious and jntelligent man, and his wife 
is an intelligent and Jady-like woman, and a most 
axcellent housekeeper. 

The inside of the house will compare favora- 
bly with the order and neatness of the husband's 
nursery 4nd garden, which fer exceeds any thing 
of the kind to be found in this Eastern country. 
Mrs. W. made during the’ past Summer 36 
cheeses of excellent quality, and a large quantity 
of excellent butter. On the 4th of July last she 
hived, with her own hands, 4 hives of bees, her 
husband being absent. She does all her own 
work with her own hands, keeping no hired 
help. Her husband tollows her example in this 
respect, as he carries on his farm without hired 
help. Tam told he killed last Winter five fine 
moose.” 

Who will go to Wisconsin to get a living by 
farming when it can be done so near home '— 
And the money it takes to land a man and his 
| family in Wisconsin, would almost, if not quite, 
purchase land enough to make a farm of in Aroos- 
took county and help stock it. [Calais Adverti 
ser. 





FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
The following notice of the products of several 
tarms in Montgomery county, Pa., is from the 
Norristown Register : 


Mr. George Hiltner, who lives on his farm, in 
the northeastern part of the township, containing 
22 acres of cleared Jand, gave an account of its 
products, as follows: Wheat, 16 bush. on one 
acre, amount $17,60. Rye, 50 bush. on 3 acres, 
amount $30. Corn, 60 bush. on 3 acres, ame. ‘nt 
$36. Apples, 20 bush., amount $2. Hay, 8 
tons on 8 acres, amount 96. Oats, 40 bush. on 
3 acres, amount $12. Poultry, 50, amount $12. 
Eggs, 50 doz., amount $6,25. Butter, 500 Ibs., 
amount $100. Calves, 4, amount $20. Pota- 
toes, 40 bush., amount $28. Pork, 600 Ibs., 
amount $36. The whole amount from the pro- 
ducts of Mr. H.'s farm was $395,85. 

Mr. Francis Davis, who lives on his farm, in 
the eastern part of the township, not far from the 
line between it and Whitpain, containing 47 acres 
of cleared land, gave the following account of its 
products: Wheat, 100 bush. on 4 1-2 acres, 
amount $105, 
amount $9.80. Corn, 200 bush. on 7 acres, 
amount $120. Hay, 20 tons on 14 acres,amount 
$240, Oats, 200 push. on 6 acres, amount 360. 
Poultry, 60, amount $18. Eggs, 150 doz., 
amount $24. 
Calves, 6, amount $24. Potatoes, 5 bush., 
amount $4. Pork, 1000 Ibs., amount $60. The 
whole amount from the products of Mr. D.’s 
farm was $984,80, 

Mr. George Freas, who lives on his farm, near 
the last mentioned, containing 44 acres of clear- 
ed land, gave an account of its products as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 120 bush. on 5 acres, amount 
$138. Rye 15 bush. on 1-2 acres, amount $12. 
Corn, 200 bush. on 6 acces, amoun® $120. 
Apples, 60 bash. amount $12. Hay, 22 tons on 
14 acres, amount $264. Oats, 210 bush, on 6 
acres, amount $71. Poultry, 100, amount $40. 
Eggs, 100 doz.,amount $14. Butter, 1200 Ibs., 
amount $240. Calves, 7, amount $35. Pota- 
toes, 20 bush., amount $16. Pork, 1500 lbs., 
amount $90. The whole amount from the pro- 
ducts of Mr. F.’s farm was $1053. 





best articles 1 have ever experimented with in 
fattening swine, is molasses. When it can be 
obtained for one shilling and sixpence per gallon, 
itis cheaper than corn at the lowest price at 
which that grain is ever likely to be offered in 
any market out of the ‘* slave-growing States.”’ 


Rye, 14 bash. on 1 1-2 acre, | 


Butter, 900 Ibs., amount $180.— | 


Motasses wv Fartreninc Hocs.—One of the- 


jeonsider it the best T have seen, and the Dr. 
writes me that all the bread at Ruceves’ large 
| Water-Cure establishment is made by the recipe. 
| Ifyou have a good thermometer take water at 
| the temperature of 118 degrees; if you have no 
| thermometer, put equal quantities of boiling and 
}ecold water together; take a quart, more or less, 
| of this, and stir in wheat meal until you form a 
| Vatter, as you would for griddle cakes ; set this 
| batter where it will be kept at a temperature of 
| from IS to 100 degrees. (if you prefer it, put a 
‘litle salt into your warm water when making 
your batter.) If you keep your batter at the 
| nght temperatare, it willin the course of from 
four to six hours ferment and rise up and become 
| Very light and lively. While this is going on, if 
jin the winter or cold season, get your wheat 
| meal or flour ready and have it warm; when your 
| batter is light and lively, make a cavity in your 
| meal and turn your batter into it, and mix the 
jtwo together ull you have a stiff dongh, which 
work and knead thoroughly, the more the better. 
This dove, form your dough into loaves, put them 
| in pans and place them in a warm place (from 80 
| to 100 >) to rise ; mealtime prepare your oven 
lor stove. Tf even or stove, have it thoroughly 
heated before the bread is set in, but don't have 
lit scoreh at first. It should stand in from an 
| hour to an hour and a quarter: observation and 
jjudgment must be exercised in the matter. 
| When mixing your dough, whatever wetting 
you use, whether water or milk apd water, it 
| Should be warm, say at the temperature of 120 > 
J ahrenheit. Very respectfully, 
E. J, CAPELL. 


[Southern Planter. 





Ayotier Wuirewasu.—The editor of the 
Horticulturist, in answer to the queries of a cor- 
respondent, gives the following recipe for a 
whitewash. We have published a good many 
recipes for this purpose, but believe we have 
never published one exactly like this. Ile re- 
commends it as a most excellent, cheap and dur- 
able wash for wooden fences and buildings. He 
thinks that it owes its durability to the white 
vitriol which it contains. 

Take a barrel and slack a bushel of freshly 
burned lime in it, by covering the lime with boil- 
ing water. After itis slaked, add cold water 
enough to bring it to the consistency of good 
whitewash. Then dissolve in water, and add 
one pound of white vitriol (sulphate of zinc) 
and one quart of fine salt. ‘To give this wash a 
cream color, add one halfa pound of yellow 
ochre, in powder. ‘To give it a fawn color, add 
one fourth of a pound of Indian red. To make a 
| handsome gray stone color, add one half a pound 
jof French blue, and one fourth pound of Indien 
red; adrab willbe made by adding one half 
jae of burnt sienna, and one fourth part of 
| Fenitian red. 

For brick or stone, instead of one bushel of 
jane use a half bushel of lime and a half bushel 
of hydraulic cement. 








Live Wercnt ano Dean Weicut. A Ger- 
man agriculturist has made some observations on 
oa subject, and publishes the following re- 
sults :— 

““An ox, when he is entirely lean, and there- 
jfore has no tallow, weighs 260 pounds live 
| weight, to 100 of pure flesh in the fore quarters. 
| With five per cent. of tallow he weighs only 255 


pounds live weight to 100 weight of flesh. At | 


| 10 per cent. the proportion of tallow, 246 pounds 
jat fifteen per cent , 235 pounds ; at twenty per 
cent. only 225 pounds, gross weight, fur 100 
weight of flesh. 

| An ox of 1000 pounds, live weight, weighed 
| in a state in which he has not been fed for tat- 
| tening, has, when entirely lean, therefore with- 
out tallow, 385 pounds of flesh and about nine 
pounds of skin and hair, in which, in the after 
| Increase, the tallow consequently to be weighed 
, by itself, is included. This ox, raised to five 
| per cent. proportion of tallow, will weigh 1050 
Ibs. gross, 421 pounds of flesh, and 21 pounds of 
tallow. He gained, therefore, in this period of 
increase 60 pounds gross, 27 pounds flesh, and 
11 pounds tallow, and therefore gained an in- 
crease of 94 pounds live weight, 60 pounds flesh, 
and 34 pounds tallow, At 20 per cent. propor- 
tion of tallow, the same ox weighed 1350 pounds 





live weight, 600 pounds of flesh, 120 pounds of | 


tallow ; the increase of this period of fationing, 
| therefore amounted to 134 pounds of gross weight, 
| 91 pounds of flesh, 52 of tallow.” 


By giving saccharine matter with corn or barley | 
mash, I can fatten my hogs in one half the time 
which is consumed by my neighbors, who turn} FExtraorpinary Invention. A Mr. Appold 
up their noses at my ‘‘ ultra book-farming fan- | has invented a remarkable machine, called the 
cies," "—wise Solons of the sod, in Sfleshing, not ‘Centrifugal Pump,” for draining marshes, &c., 
FATTENING theirs, Has it never occurred to you and a most ingenious affair it is. You have heard 
~~ the omniv — guedvaged, ge the | of the turbine—a sinall box water-wheel, possess- 
og, (sus scropa by “hs natura ists) hath an’ ing extraordinary capabilities for work. Well, 
appetite very peculiar? He likes greatly either Mr. Appold’s model contains such a wheel made 
food that abounds in saccharine matter, or In of tin, a jittle thicker, but no larger than a half- 
acids. He will fatten on meal sweetened: or penny. ‘This is fitted at the bottom of a square 
meal, acidified, and I am at a loss | tube dipping into a small cistern containing water, 
which the more rapidly. I find that apples, | which may represent a lake, &e. The litle 
boiled and permitted to stand wrt oe | wheel, being made to rotate with great velocity, 
voraciously by this worthy animal—abhor: ¥ | throws up water rapidly into the tube above it- 
the Jews,—and that he is fattened on them near- | self, until it overflows in a continuous stream at 
ly as rapidly as on meal or corn. 1, some years the top, and the volume of the stream is such as 
since, slaughtered a hog weighing five hundred | to deliver eight gallons per minste; and, on ap- 
| pounds after being dressed, which, for seven | plying a nozzle, the stream is driven to a distance 
weeks before he was killed, ate nothing but ap-| of twenty feet. This, you will say, is a marvel- 
ples. They were the refuse of my crop, and be | Jous effect from so apparently insignificant a 
ing deposited, in the harvest season, in an x cause ; but a wheel, about fifteen inches in diam- 
chamber, had become thoroughly frozen. This | eter, exhibited at the same time,will deliver 1,800 
process of freezing, although it in some measure gallons per minute ; it requires to be worked by 
qualified, did not, by any means effectually neu-' an engine of four horse power. Mr. Appold has 





tralize the acidity, as the cooked apples, when | Jately proposed to the engineer of the Dutch Gov- 
presented to the hog, were quite sour. They | ern: to fix a similar wheel on the Haarlem 
were eaten with avidity, and the animal retained Sea, now in process of being drained by forty 


umps, driven by steam. 


brought to the tub. inking, just before kill 
ing him, that a corn keep vonid tend to solidify 
the pork, I procured meal, and had an allowance 
of dough presented ; but, mirable dictu, he refused 
it with contempt. This he did for two days, 
when, fearing that he could not be induced to 
partake of it—of which, indeed there was no 
prospect—the old food was restored, and on this 
he was kept during his life. Finer or sweeter 
pork I never ate. 1 have also fattened swine on 
saccharine food, with equal facility. en 
dent of Germantown {Pa.) Telegraph. 





. Vatve or Anneateo Wire ror Fences. In 

2 conversation with Mr. Grant, of fanning-1mill 
notoriety, he remarked that annealed wire never 
rusts. He stated that he had now a wire screen 
to a cellar window, which has been very mach 
exposed, on the north side of the house, for thir- 
teen years, and until the chestnut frame is quite 
rovten, while the wire, although of No. 16, and 
never painted, is sound and good. He remarks 
the same fact in regard to wire used for fanning- 
mill sieves. We also have some experience to 
| the same point. 
In putting up some wire around a poultry yard, 
‘to prevent the fowls from flying over the pickets, 
(whieh, by the by, were only 41-2 feet high, 
| with two wires above, and answered a good pur- 
ipose,) we used bright wire. This rusted off, 
\and failed entirely in one season. We then used 
lunnealed wire, whick although much finer, is 
| still sound and good, after three years’ use. 

Mr. Grant's opinion, corroborated by our own 
experience, is, that annealed wire exposed to the 
jatmosphere, does not rust, at least, not enough 
‘to destroy it, and that it is a better preventive 
than galvanizing, or any other process. 

This important fact should be borne in mind 
by all who are intending to build wire fence. 
{American Agriculturist. 








his health and tes vigor surprisingly, till | 
h 


| A centrifugal pump of forty feet in diameter 
| would do more work than all the others put to- 
| gether, and would deliver—so the inventor as- 
serts— 1,500,000 gallons per minute. With 
such power at command, one would think we 
| ought never more te hear of ships foundering at 
sea; andthe emptying and reclamation of the 
Zuyder Zee resolves itselfinto a possibility. — 
[Foreiga Journal. 


} 
| 





Raspserairs. Mr. Charles Downing, nurse- 
ryman, near Newburg, relates that one of his 
neighbors, this season, sold the product of three 
acres of raspberries for about $1500. They were 
of the large, red Antwerp variety. ‘To grow 
them in this latitude, Mr. D. says the canes must 
be laid down and slightly covered with earth, 
say one or two inches deep before the ground 
freezes, and thus kept till the spring opens. 





~ 


Duranitrry or Rep Cepar. We have heard 
of an old farmer, who, when asked how he knew 
that cedar pests would ‘‘last forever,’’ said he 
had frequently tried the experiment. may 
doubt his assertion, yet its lasting powers have 
been found to ennouk a long life-time. At the 
head of one of the graves in ‘*Old St. Mary’s,”’ 
Md., there stands a cedar slab, which, as the in- 
scription indicates, was placed there in 1717,and 
is still perfectly sound. 





W arermetons Arter Toma tors.—Professor 
Turner, writing to the Horticulturist, says: 
‘My watermelons planted-where tomatoes had 
grown two seasons before, are of twice the size 
and vigor of growth of those grownin the same 
way andon the same soil side by side.”’ He asks, 
‘+ Ts this a general result ""” 





| THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
| Messrs. Hovey & Co’s Magazine of Horticulture 
for this month contains very entertaining “Notes” 
made during a tnp to Londen and Paris. The tol- 
lowing paragraphs are extracted : 


The only other garden, near, London, I had 
time to visit, was the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park. The collection of aninals 1s numer- 
ous,—they are kept clean,—tbat of the birds ine 
particular, is of the greatest beauty, and in ex- 
cellent feather. The chief attraction, however, 
to me, was the new reptile house, 1] was per- 
fectly amazed at the enormous size of the living 
and active pythons and boas, enly divided from 
you by immense sized panes of plate glass, 
j against which they were constantly striking their 
| forked tongues, while their bright eyes seemed 
to invite you to make a portion of their repest; the 
curious motion of their skeleton frames was dis- 
tinctly visible as they glided up and down the 
trunks of trees, placed in their compartments for 
that purpose. tn this collection were also nu- 
merous and beautiful lizards, as well as many of 
the singular and beautiful tree-freg ; it squats 
constantly on the trees, and on its back is a large 
pateh of a most vivid green color. Having busi- 
ness at Birmiggham, T fortunately happened to 
arrive the day of the fruit and flower slow at the 
Botanie Garden, at Edgbaston, about one and a 
balf miles from the town, 

It is impossible to praise too much the beauty 
and neatness of the general plantations of the 
garden; the trees in the pinetum had been plant- 
ed with so much judgment, and so carefully tend- 
ed, that, although many were younger, their 
forms and outlines were more striking and more 
agreeable to the eye, than those at Kew; the 
lawns were also in the most perfect keeping.— 
The exhibitions of flowers, under tents, although 
uot large, was beautiful, and the specimens very 
well grown.  Allamanda, Ivera, Stephanotus, 
Fuehsia, and many others, were in abundance ; 
the dahlias were exceedingly fine, much deeper, 
rounder, more swelling, than any | have seen 
here ; indeed, the amateurs there observed that 
they had seldom been surpassed. ‘The show of 
vegetables was good, not exceeding, however, 
what I have, of late years, seen raised here, ex- 
cept the autumnal crops of peas, Scymefar and 
others; these were extraordinary. lt seems that 
the mould disease, which prevents our raising 
late peas, does not exist there. The apples and 
pears were entirely beneath -emark, the best of 
them would not have been adinitted to any exhi- 
hition here. IT had, unfortunately, not time to 
make any inquiry whether this was from tempo- 
rary causes, or whether it was usual,but ean only 
remark, that, neither in London nor Paris, have I 
seen anything nearly so fine as these fruits in this 
country. The grapes and peaches were not un- 
commonly fine, but such as are usually seen in 
our weekly exhibitions ; the nectarines, however, 
were excellent. ‘The weather was beautiful, a 
fine band of music enlivened the seene, and as 
the price of admission was low, multitudes of 
happy faces were pouring in, when I was obliged 
to Jeave. The collection of green-house plants 
was quite respectable ; for lofty specimens they 
had a domical conservatory, exactly resembling 
that formerly belonging to the Public Garden, 
but only about two-thirds the size—there was, 
however, a wing on each side—aud altogether 
the institution appeared to do great credit to the 
liberality of the town of Birmingham. 

On my arrival at Paris, I found time to devote 
anehour to the Winter Garden, in the Champs 
Elysees. It isan immense, Jofty and extensive 
structure of glass, with large halls or antecham- 
bers, in which concerts or any great national fetes, 
jor entertainments are given. There seems not to 
|have been any expense spared in getting it up; in 
jthe centre is a parallelogram, to imitate a lawn, 
formed of the beautiful vivid lyeopodium, common 
in our greeuhouses,—the effect of this is brilliant. 
There isan Araucaria imbricata, about 30 feet 
high, multitudes of bananas (Muse) in blossom, 
and fruit, with most of the rare tropical plants, 
nearly all growing in beds, not in pots or tubs ; 
|ponds for tropical water-plants, at one end of a 
jfountain, which plays to the top of the structure, 
ithe water falling on a stnall collection of rocks, 
| and beautiful climbers al! round the interior, their 
branches, tendrils, and flowers hanging in ele- 
gant profusion, The whole is, in fact, arranged 
with that peculiar taste for which the Preach are 
so eminent, and by which every thing is made, 
by means and calculations generally unknown, to 
jmeet the eye exactly atthe proper place and 
jtime. I regret much to add. that the whole un- 
dertaking is bankrupt, and, like many other marks 
of civilization and enjoyment, will, probably, sink 
under the effects of the ill-directed and rude at- 
tempts to attain that rational liberty which can 
hardly ever be obtained by convulsive efforts, but 
must result alone from steady perseverance and 
the excercise of the most mature judgment. 

One of my greatest regrets was, to have quit- 
ted England without having examined the Agri- 
cultural School, at Cirencester, whieh 1 under- 
stand is quite worthy of imitation. 

Boston, October, 1849. 





How To Svrpve a Victous Horse.—The fol- 
lowing fact occurred yesterday. A beautiful and 
bigh spirited horse would never allow a shoe to 
be put on his feet, or any person to handle his 
feet, without a resort to every species of power 
and means to control him. At one time he was 
nearly crippled by being put in the stocks; he 
was afterward thrown down and fettered; at 
another time one of our most experienced horse- 
shoers was unable to manage him by the aid of 
as many hands as could approach. Ia an attempt 
to shoe this horse yesterday, he resisted all efforts, 
kicked aside everything but an auvil, and came 
near killing himself against that, and finally was 
brought back to his stable unshod. This was his 
only defect ; in all other respects he is gentle and 
perfectly docile, especially in harness. But this 
defect was just on the eve of consigning him to 
the plough, where he might work barefoot, when, 
by mere accident, an officer in our service, lately 
returned from Mexico, was passing, and being 
made wequainted with the difficuity, applied a 
complete remedy by the following simple process : 

He took a cord about the size of a common 
bed cord, put it in the mouth of the horse like a 
bit, and tied it tight on the top of the animal's 
head, passing his left ear under the string, not 
painfully tight, but tight enough to keep the ear 
down, and the cord in its place. This done, he 
patted the horse gently on the side of his head 
and commanded him to follow, and instantly the 
horse obeyed, perfectly subdued and as gentle 
and obedient as a well trained dog ; suffering his 
feet to be lifted with entire impunity, and acting 
in all respects like an old stager. ‘That simple 
string thus tied made him at once as docile and 
obedient as any one could desire. The gentle- 
man who thus furnished this exceedingly simple 
means of subduing a very dangerous propensity, 
intimated that it is practised in Mexico and South 
America in the management of wild horses. Be 
this as it may, he deserves the thanks of all own- 
ers of such horses, and especially the thanks of 
those whose business it may be to shoe or groom 
the animals. [Com. Adv. 





Tea Cvtture.—The New York Tribune has 
late advices from the tea plantation of Mr. Junius 
Smith, at Greenville, S. ©. His plants are in 
blossom, and as healthy and flourishing as those 
of China at the same stage of growth. Every 
thing looks favorable, and Mr. ‘Smith feels abun- 
dantly encouraged. He expects to place fresh 
tea upon the tea-tables of servee and Paris in 
twenty days, from his plantation. 








The Newburyport Herald says: Mr. Arthur 
| Rogers has sent us a large Blood Beet, weighing 
sixteen pounds and ing two feet in cir- 
jcumfesence, raised on the farm of Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, Jr. in West Newbury. 
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THE POETS CORNER. 





BLIND BOY AT PLAY. 


The? lL bov"s been at 7 tay ther, 
\ ry é ow ; 

vl our way, mother, 
A * vas glad 

N we jound a starry Mower; 


And praised ite varied hue, 
A te ie trembling down his cheek, 
Just ike a drop of dew 
We teok bim to the mill, mother, 
W here toting waters made 
A fs . ther 
* . aed, 
' Lat the erence 
Pr war 
H 
‘ + > 
“ " 
cr, 
‘ 
A * le teara ran down 
A 7 ‘ 
Se in ae f 
* vers 
o at . “e bow, mothe 
i ! ' t 
‘ tt ther, 
] t 
stream, 


ELize COOK. 
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LADIES 


DEPARTMENT, 


A CASE OF GOLD FEVER. 


! J ONE 
Ir. | Perl vas vota man of wealth, 
Torent p sof his life, he had 
property valued at from one 
I dollars to halfa million. But 


reither in ‘Texas land serip, 


this pre , 
( t imines, Westera town lots, 
M vild Jands, or other peo- 


Perley had never been 
so near a splendid for- 
, he revolution in Texas 
of Mexican grants, in whieh 
} id become largely interested, and the sale of 
sof the “ best cotton land in the 
world.’ not only ceased suddenly, but the bills 

| for previous sales came back upon him 


s what was 


dishonored. ‘This was a sad damper on the gold- 
en hopes of the enthusiastic Me. Edwards Per- 
For a couple of years he had been selling 

p trom Bangorto New Orleans; and had 

! t on the Red River twice, during the ume, 
: a Surve : company, whose business it Was 


v locate the lit league On these 
+, he had become rather intimately ac- 


viliwaters and ague, and, on his 


-aquare lots. 


return, ned it no more than prudent to keep 
hiumsett tuntil he regained his complexion, 
and the healthy roundness of bis limbs and fea- 
tures. Mr. Perley worked hard in this matter ; 
but it suited his temperament. Tle was no plod- 
ding geaius, content lo counts xpences first, then 
ngs, and so on antl dollars began to appear. 
Vahe. In that slow way to wealth he could 
not walk 
Just as Mr. Perley, who valued his property 
thn vids ot thousands of dollars in the present, 
nd looked upon it as possessing an annually da- 
pleat lity—jost as Mr. Perley had selected 
beautifn! site for building a palace mn New York, 
d tad deeided upon the plans submitted by a 


adistioguished architect, the troubles in Texas de- 
stroyed the value of his serip, and down he went 
to ruin tit and dozens of 


: frends went with him. 


ac ollaps d balloon ; 
i 


Wis Col ut 


Hut Mr. Edwards Perley had too much native 


huovaney of character, too much hope in life, to 
he pat down by l-natured tortane after this sum- 
mary manner. Ta the wreck and ruin in which 
le was involved, he managed to get hold of a 
plank, which to float ashore. With a few 
hundred dollars, which he had contrived to save, 
uncer a selfenacted ‘ homestead exemption”’ 
law, he opened an exchange oilice n Wall street, 
on a very small seale, Though ins business op- 


‘ lions seare 


ly reached, for a time, the aggre- 
i indreds per day, there were not a few 
of lis acquaintanees who believed his transactions 
ly by thousands ; and they were 
ted to hun for their ideas on the subject.— 
Give a man the reputation of doing a large busi- 
ness, and business will be sure to come. So it 
of Edwards Perley. Talking 
In a few 
getting along, as the saying is, 

vimmingly.* But, like the man who, after 
c long for a week ina stage-coach grows 
lopetiout uf the cars do net make thirty miles an 
hour mstead of twenty, Mr. Perley, as soon as 
affiirs became prosperous with hin again, grew 
dissatistied with what appeared a slow aceumu- 
lxtion, and be@an to look arennd him for some 

md speculation. He was not long in finding 
wi 


. were oO] great use to him. 


t he sought. 


t 
But it is not our purpose to follow Mr. Perley 
t! hh the ¥ us stages of his Carolina gold 

s Multicaulis fevers; por to minutely 
s operations on Western lands and town 
lots. As it had been in Texas land scrip, so it 
proved in all these. "The visionary speculator, 
who songht wealth for its own sake, and was too 
eager for its possession to be willing to give back 
juivalent of useful acts, alter run- 


te society an ex 


ning 2 wild course for a few years, again tripped 
and fell This time he found it much more diffi- 


cult to recover himself. But with an elasticity 
of feeling that few possess, he went hopefully to 
work, and by dint of magnuifving his own pecu- 


lities, and bis knowledge of business, in- 
duced a shrewd, calculating Yankee who had a 
few thousand dollars, to join him in business. 

Por a year or two, Perley was content to move 
onsiowly. After that, he grew ambitious and 
restless again. The fire had not burned out; it 
was only covered fora while. Of Jenkins, his 
partner, he had no very high opinion. He con- 
sidered lim a mere plodding genius, whose mind 
wus in no way suggestive. He would do for a 
well beaten track, but for enterprise he was no- 
baly. Sohe thought. Bat Jenkins had rather 
more shrewdness than his partner gave him ered- 
it for. He belonged to the elass of men who think 
a great deal before they act, and who, therefore, 
rarely make mistakes im business matters. He 
understood Perley “like a book,” and was, there- 
fore, prepared to counteract, judiciously, all his 
etforts that were not wisely directed. Reactions 
of this kind becoming, as business grew into im- 
pertanee, tnore and more frequent, Mr. Perley 
felt restless under them, and often lamented that 
afairs were notentirely under his own control. 
This was the aspect of things when the golden 
news from California startled the most sober- 
minded with its tale of wonder. Perley believed 
every word of the first account, while Jenkins 
coolly took the hberty of doubting the whole sto- 
ry 

‘It's preposterous,"’ said he. 

**But look at the official nature of the intelli- 
gence,’’ urged Perley. 





** Officials can lie as well as other people. It's 
al! a speculation to get settlers out there. Don't 
tell me of gold scattered about as thick as jack- 
stones.’ 

Perley maintained the other side of the ques- 
tion, and soon had the satisfaction of pushing 
most abundant confirmations into the face of his 
partner. 

** Weill,”’ said Jenkins, “‘ what of it? 
pose there is gold there’ 
any better off.”’ 

** Bat it will make you better off, if you sere 
the advantage now oflered to every energetic and 
truly enterprising man.” : 

Mr. Jenkins opened his eyes rather wider than 
usual ; thea shrugging his shoulders, he answer- 


Sup- 
It does n't make me 


‘My business creed is— Let well enough 
alone.’ ”’ 

‘* And mine,” replied Perley, “is to seize 
upon every advantage that offers.”’ 

At this port the conversation wag interrupted, 


‘and as neither party, for good reasons, thought | time and precious thought on so insignificant an | 


it advisable to renew it, the subject did mot come | article as a linchpin, was about as wise as Mr. 


| up between them for several days. During this | Perley in many ot the affairs of life. His friends | 


time Perley could think of little else but Califor- | had nearly all asked him in regard to his outfit. 
nia, and the golden harvest it presented ; andthe | ‘Oh, that is all right!" or, ‘ I've taken good 
‘more he thought of it, the more fully satisfied | care of that,’ he would unhesitatingly answer. 
was he that an immense fortune might speedily | Yet, on reaching Chagres, he had neither tea, 
be realized by trading in that region. What was | coffee, sugar, bread nor meat in his possession. 
in the way, when blankets sold for ten dollars |He had money, and this he knew to be ali pow- 
‘each, a pair of boots for double that sum, flour ‘erful in procuring supphes of any kind ; at least, 
‘for sixty dollars a barrel, and every thing else in |such had been his experience in life. But he 
| proporuon ! was about coming into some new experiences. 


| some trends. 


| * The fact is, Jenkins,”’ said he, renewing the 

subject not many days after the first conversation, 
** we must make sume of this hay while the sun 
is shining.”’ 

** The golden hay, you mean.”’ 

**T do.”’ 
| * low are we to make it?’ 
| ** By going sickle in hand to the field, and 
jreaping with the rest.’’ 

* Suppose the field should be reaped befure 
we get there ?”’ 

* That cannot he. The gold region is a thon- 
sand miles in length and several hundreds in 
breadth. ‘There is enough for all who will go 
tur the next ten years.”’ 

* I must beg leave to doubt that,’”’ coolly re- 
plied Jenkins. ** It's all a feverish imagination. 
Gold dazzles the eyes and keeps men from seeing 
in a clear light."’ 

** But, my dear man,”’ said Perley, ‘‘ look at 
the facts and judge for yourself. ‘Take Governor 
Mason's statement.”’ 
| ‘Very well. Suppose we believe all the 
governor says, what then’ Why, the man who 

finds an ounce of gold a day has to pay about 
sixteen prices for the necessaries of life, and so 
is no better off than the man here who earns a 
dollar in the same time. The only way in which 
lhe can accumulate gold js to live like a savage.” 

* But, I would n't go to dig gold!” 

*Go' Surely you don’t think seriously of 

acing ” 

** | certainly do.’ 

** 1'm sorry to hear you say that, Mr. Perley. 
| We are doing exceedingly well and our business 
Last year it doubled, and is in a 
fair way of doubling itself again this year.’ 

** But what is such a rate of increase to the 
golden gains that are now offered? Nothing — 


” 


, 


Is growing. 


nothing 
Mr. Jenkins could not talk as fluently as his 
partner, and was in this instance, as he had been 
once or twice before, silenced bat not convinced. 
Daily there came some fresh intelligence touch- 
mg the gold deposits in our new possessions, and 
jthe note of preparation for a speedy flight was 
sounded in all directions. The newspapers 
teemed with exciting statements, and every man 
you met in the street, on ‘change, or in the so- 
cial circle, had something to say about Califor- 
nia. Daily the fever increased, and particularly 
with Mr. Edwards Perley, until he began to be 
slightly delirious. But, though the epidemic 
jraged all around him, Mr. Jenkins remained 
ealm and cool. If any one ialked to him about 
Calitorma, he shook kis head with an emphasis 
that left no doubt as ‘o the state of his mind. 
**My California is here,’” he sometimes replied. 
“Wait for ten years, and see then who is best 
off. If go'd is so abundapt as they say it is, and 


obtained so easily, I shall benefit as well as those | ness, with a prophecy of his certain death, hac 


who dig for it. 
know. 


wont value it 4s much as he who earns it by the 


‘Come easy, go easy,’ you 


| Neither food nox lodgings were to be had from 
jthe natives at Chagres, for **love or money.” 
Such a sudden influx of Yankee gold diggers was 
|a thing altogether unanticipated and unprovided 
| for, and those who came had, therefore, to pro- 
vide for themselves. 
A week was spent at Chagres before Mr. Per- 
ley was lucky enough to procure passage up the 
|river in a canoe, with one of the five trunks of 
merchandise he had brought with him in the 
| steamer—the remaining four were left behind, 
with instructions to have them sent over to Pana- 
ma as quickly as possible. He never saw or 
heard of them afterward! During this week the 
| poor man nearly starved, for all he could get to 
eat was an occasional hard biscuit from some fel- 
|low passenger. It rained nearly the whole time, 
and night and day he was in the open air. Wet 
to the skin, when affirmed of Mr. Perley, was 
about as literally true as ever the saying was or 
j willbe. Jn this plight, with a fever of rather a 
| more serious character than the gold fever, our 
adventurer embarked in a canoe, for the privilege 
| of sitting in one end of which, or lying flat on 
| the bottom, for three or four days, he paid the 
; moderate price of fifty dollars, and then thought 
|himself lucky. For a hundred dollars more he 
| was to share the scanty food of his travelling com- 
| panion, who, wiser than he, had more accurately 


‘counted the cost, and prepared himself for the | 


| contingencies of the journey. 
| On the day after leaving Chagres, the suncame 
| out from beneath a veil of clouds, and poured its 
hot rays upon the head of Mr. Perley. Under 
this he wilted down like a leaf before the fire. 
| On the second day he was so ill that he could not 
|hold up his head; and by the time he reached 
| Cruces, instead of being in a condition to take his 
place ona mule’s back, he was utterly prostrate 
in vody, and delirious with fever. Seeing this, 
and considering him as good as dead, his compan- 
lion, after possessing himself of his money and 
trunk, gave the natives who had brought them 
| up twenty dollars to take him back to Chagres ia 
their canve. * 
| When distinetly conscious once more, Mr. 
| Perley found himself on shipboard, with the rush 
of waters around him. He was as weak as an 
infant in body, and almost as weak as an infant 
lin mind. Ideas came confusedly, and faded ere 
| he was able to separate the tangled mass. Ina 
| few days he was enough recovered to connect his 
| thoughts, and to call up events to the period of 
| his embarking from Chagres. Beyond that, his 
|memory did not serve him. He soon after be- 
|eame apprized of the fact that he was on his way 
|to New York, and might expect to be there in 
less than a week. 
| On arriving at home, Mr. Perley was as one 
| who had risen from the grave. News of his ill- 


reached New York by a previous arrival. Slow- 


The man who picks up a pound of gold | ly recovered the disappointed man, and as health 


i 


jeame flowing onee more along his veins, his 


sweat of his brow, and will part with it far more thoughts were again turned toward El Dorado, 


easily. Se, after all, the gold will flow from 
the hands of those who gather it freely, through 
all the channels of trade, and we whe continue in 
the pursuit of useful employments, will be likely 
tw reap the most abundant harvest.”’ 

‘All this,”’ Perley said, ‘“‘was little better 
than nonsense. ‘Give me a bird in the hand, 
jand you may have two in the bush.’ ”’ 
| “Just my own sentiment,” returned Jenkins. 
\*T have the bird in the hand here; I can’t let it 

go for two in the bush away out on the Pacific.”’ 

Sull the fever went on increasing. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” said Perley, as he was about 
leaving the store one afternoon, “ I wish you 
would drop down to my house this evening, | 
want to have some talk with vou.”’ 

“Very well,”’ replied the partner. So about 
eight o'clock he called down. 
| “ft want to see you in order to have a more 
serious talk about California,’ said Perley. ‘1 
am satisfied that the subject has not had in your 
mind the consideration it demands, and that if 
you saw it as 1 do, you would not be so insensi- 
ble to the extraordinary advantages that are now 
offered.”’ 

Jenkias felt in no mood for argument or con- 
troversy, though his mind was as clear as a bell, 
and his purpose as immovable as ever. So he 
bent his head in a listening attitude, and looked 
up from under his drooping eyelashes, willing to 
listen, but firmly resolved not to be started from 
the rock upon which he had fixed himself. 

The first proposition made by Perley, after 
eloquently setting forth the advantage of turning 
all their capital and energy into this new field, 
was to charter a vessel, put their whole stock of 
goods on board, and take a flight to San Fran- 
cisco. But the wonderful profit to be made did 
not in the least tempt his phlegmatic, long-head- 

jed partner, who was beginning to calculate the 
amount of advantage he might gain in the ap- 
proaching dissvlution of co-partnership—for to 
that he saw it would come. 

**You will not go,”’ said Perley, on receiving 
a positive negative to this proposal. 

, **No, not for twice the inducement. [am not 
' going to risk my life, nor abridge my comfort, in 


a wild enterprise like this, when I am doing well | 


at home.’ 
| Verley leaned back, louked to the ceiling, and 
musea for some moments. 

*Very well,”’ said he, “if you are unwilling 
|to assume so great a risk, let me go out with an 
adventure, and you remain at home.”’ 
| But Jenkins was growing wider awake every 

moment. Having once entertained the idea of 
getting rid of his partwer, and coming into the 
undivided advantage of his business, he had no 
notion of agreeing to any thing short of that. 
So he affirmed, in hisquiet way, that he would 
have nothing to do with the gold bubble in any 
form. 

| Then we must dissolve,’ said Perley, half 
‘fretfully. He was restive under the check-rein 
of his cool-tempered partner 

**As you like about that,”’ was imperturbably 
lanswered. It would have taken an eye weil 

skilled in the signs of human emotions to have 
detected, in the immovable face of the calculat- 
‘ing Jenkins, the smallest indication of pleasure. 
, Yet his pleasure was great, 

The proposition thus made and agreed to, was 
forthwith carried out. As Perley was deter- 
mined upon a dissolution at all hazards, and, as 
jhis partner affected entire indifference, the odds 
|were altogether against him, and he was com- 
pelled to accept of any arrangement that suited 
the other. So excited was he about California, 
jand so eager to get off, that he accepted, as his 
half of the business, a portion of old, and, to a 
great extent, unsnleable stock, and shi F 


; 


| whither he had sent an adventure, and from which 
ihe yet hoped to realize a splendid fortune. Of 
| his five trunks and the money he bad taken with 
|him no traces remained. Even he had some 
pretty well grounded doubts of ever seeing them 
‘again; and in this matter his doubts only fore- 
| shadowed the truth. 
| A month after Mr. Perley’s return to New 
| York, he was preparing to start again, although 
| thousands and thousands had gone before, and 
| were choking up all the avenues of communiea- 
|tion to the Pacific and along the coast. His 
| friends urged him not to risk his life again; but 
| his goods were on the way to San Francisco, and 
j here was his only chance fo realize a fortune. 
|So he got himself ready for another flight. But 
| just as he was on the point of starting, the vessel 
in which he had shipped his goods returned to 


5 ' 
port, so much damaged by a storm as to be unfit | 


|to weather the Cape. When she put to sea she 
| was scarcely equal to the voyage, and insurance 
,could only be effected at very high rates. A 
| heavy leak had damaged, more or less, a great 
| portion of the cargo, among which were the 
| goods of Mr. Perley. his damage, so far as 
| Mr. Perley was concerned, was assessed at one 
| thousand dollars, and paid. ‘The balance of his 
| goods were sold off at auction, ina spirit of reck- 
| lessness engendered by a temporary desponden- 
\ey, for two thousand dollars more. And thus 
ended Mr. Perley’s California expedition ! 
| Disappointed, disheartened and almost beside 
himself, the unfortunate man wandered about the 
city in a state of irresolution for a month or two; 
while his old partner, cool, shrewd, was rejoic- 
ing over the fine business which had come exclu- 
‘sively into his hands, and saying to himseli— 
“It's an ill wind that blews nobody any good.”” 
| At last Mr. Perley’s organ of Hope became again 
active ; and, as intelligence from the gold region 
‘came with so many drawbacks, he concluded to 
| try his fortune once more at home, and so, with 
the three thousand dollars that remained, started 
‘his old exchange business in Wall street, where 
he may now be seen counting his uncurrent 
money, und sighing over the smallness of his 
gains. [Graham's Magazine. 





| A Woman's Opinions or Hussanns. As a 
; general rule, we know that men have, by nature, 
a superiority in strength which enables them to 
, go through labors and dangers, menial as well as 
| bodily, from which females should be exempt : 
and that, by education, they are qualified for ex- 
ercising the several trades or professions by which 
| they are to maintain their families. On the other 
hand, women are endowed (besides all the graces 
and amiabilities of the sex) with a great superi- 
ority of quickness, tact, and delicate discernment, 
|in all the every-day affairs of life. In all these, 
\therefore, the husband ought to be completely 
guided by his wife. And this shows the wisdom 
| of our ancestors in making the husband ‘endow 
| with all his worldly goods’’ the wife he has cho- 
sen. The wife is dependent on the husband, and 
clings to him for support, just as a hop plant 
| climbs on its pole, and a sweet pea on the sticks 
to support it, and as the vine in Italy was, ac- 
| cording to the language of the poets, “married to 
ithe elm.’’ Bat if you could conceive a hop-pele, 
‘or a pea-stick, or an elm, imagining that those 
plants were put there on purpose for its adorn- 
'ment, you would tell them that this was quite a 
'mistake—that the climbers are cultivated for the 
flowers or fruit—and that the stakes are placed 


there merely for their sake, and mast not claim | 


‘any superior dignity or worth over the plants 
,they support. Now just such is the office of the 
, husband: and this state of things is what people 





‘the first vessel that sailed for Mouterey and San 
Francisco. Its real value in the New York mar- 
|ket was about five thousand dollars ; its estimat- 
ed value in the settlement ten thousand, and its 
prospective value as an adventure at the gold 
diggings fifty thousand. Above this, three thous- 
aud dollars in cash were paid to Mr. Perley. 
Two thousand were left for the support of his 
| family, and one thousand he took with him. 

| ‘Three weeks after the vessel in which he h 
‘shipped his goods sailed, the impatient Mr. Per- 
fev, who neither thought nor dreamed of any 


thig else but gold, and whe already saw himself | 


surrounded with heaps of the precious Jumps and 
scales from Feather River, left New York in a 
steamer for Chagres. As to what Chagres was 
really jike, and as to the real nature of the jour- 
ney across the Isthunus, Mr. Perley had no cor- 
rect notion. He had thought of a town with 
comfortable accommodations, and when those 
jaround him talked of canoes and mules as the 
|means of transportation to Panama, somethin 

‘elegant, like a Venetian gondola, or a richly ca- 
_parisoned animal, was present to his imagination. 


A few mud huts, with their naked inhabitants, | corded in all our city papers. 
rged, with | marriage Mr Belmont executed a marriage set- 


‘was all he found, upon being disgo 


‘some two hundred others, in the rain, to join a- tlement, by which pro 


dit by) 


pproach to more in proportion as they advance 
|in civilization. Among mere savages the wife is 
jmade to yield to brute force, and is a mere 
‘drudge ; in barbarian countries women are shut 
“up ; in more civilized they are left free, and have 

more control. [A Matron’s Advice toa Young 
| Married Lady. 





| Paris Fasurons. Rich velvets and laces are 
fall the rage in ris. Baskines, or pret- 
\ ty little coats made of these beautiful materials, 
|are much worn, frequently trimmed with fur. — 
|The street dresses are being Jess trimmed than 
| formerly ; bonnets are being made of every ma- 
jterial; the style of trimming them on the edges 
with fur, feathers, &c., does not seem to take.— 
| A certain class only patronize this mode. The 
' Parisian ladies do not dress as much in the streets 
} as ov. American belles do. They reserve their 

magnificence for the sorree, opera and specta- 


‘cle. 





| A Marniace Serttement. Last week the 
marriage of Mr Belmont with Miss Perry was re- 
Previous to the 


rty was conveyed in trust 


\congregation of nearly a hundred others, who | to Francis Home and John Griffin for Miss Per- 
‘had arrived on the day before, and who were ry’s (now Mrs Belmont) use, valued at some 


awaiting the return of canoes from Cruces. 


; $200,000. The splendid mansion of Mr Belmont 


Mr. Perley, like most men of his class, never on the 5th Avenue, is part of the p con- 
leave as much attention to little cory as pru- | veyed, with other houses and Jots in the 15th, 


‘dence required. The man who coul 


n’t waste 16th and 18th Wards. 


[New York Sun. 


———__ —— 


THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


A few weeks since, in coming down the North 
River, | was seated in the cabin of the magnifi- | 
cent steamer, Isaac Newton, in conversation with | 
It was becoming late in the eve- | 
/ning, and one after another seeking repose from | 
| the cares and toils of the day, made preparations 
|to retire to their berth. Some, pulling off their | 
‘boots and coats, lay them down to rest; others, | 
jin the attempt to make it seem as much as pos- 

sible like home, threw off more of their clothing, 
jeach one as his comfort, or apprehensivn of dan- 
| ger, dictated. 
| I had noticed on deck, a fine looking little boy, 
of about six years old, following around a man, 
evidently his father, whose appearance indicated 
jhim to be a foreigner, probably a German; a 
man of medium height and respectable dress. 
|The child was unusually fair and fine looking, 
handsomely featured, with an intelligent and af- 
fectionate expression of countenance, and from 
| under his little German eap, fell his chestnut hair 
'in thick, clustering, beautiful curls. 

After walking about in the cabin for a time, 
the father and son stopped within a few feet of 
where we were seated, and began preparations 
for going to bed. I watched them. The father 
adjusted and arranged the bed the child was to 
‘occupy, Which was an upper berth, while the 
\little fellow was undressing himself. Having 
| finished this, his father tied a handkerchief around 
Ins head, to protect his curls, which looked as if 
the sun light from his young happy heart always 
‘rested there. This done, { looked for him to 
‘seek his resting place. But instead of this, he 
quietly kneeled down on the floor, put up his 
| little hands together so beautifully child-like and 
‘simple, and resting his a?ms on the lower berth 
{against which he knelt, he began his vesper 

prayers. 

The father sat down by his side and waited 
the conclusion. It was, fo® a child, a lung pray- 
/er, but well understood. | could hear the mur- 
|muring of his sweet voice, but could not distin- 
|guish the words he spoke. But what a scene! 
| There were men around him Christian men, re- 
| tiring to rest without a prayer; or if praying at 
jall, a kind of mental desire for protection, with- 
| out sufficient courage or piety to kneel down in 
ja steamboat's cabin, and before strangers, ac- 
| knowledge the goodness of God, or ask his pro- 

tecting love. 

This was the training of some pious mother. 
| Where was she now! In a distant land, in her 
{cold grave sleeping How many times had her 
{kind hand been laid on those sunny locks, as she 


MINING IN CALIFORNIA. ] 


The Bangor Whig publishes a letter, dated on 
board the steamer Leonora, Rio Sacramento, Sept. 
26th, which tells the following tale: 


‘* Of the mining region in the vicinity of Cul- 
luma, (whieh is on the South fork of the Ameri- 
can River, forty-five miles from Sacramento city) 
embracing the North, Middle and South forks, 
Weber's Creek, and the numerous ‘ Dry Dig- 
gings’ between them, I now speak with certainty, 
as from my position at C, I am —e into con- 
tact with every miner who operates there, a8 oft- 
en at least, as once each month, besides I have 
visited nearly all these * Diggings’ and have seen 
the dust washed out, varying in yield, from 
12 1-2 cents to one thousand doilars to the pan of 
ten quarts of earth. 

In these rirer diggings, the yield to all who 
work is about one and one-half ounces per day, 
though many average very much more, and sev- 
eral small associations who have turned the 
streams from their beds have taken out immense 
quantities of the precious ore. The principal 
dry diggings, are at present not so extensively 
worked for want of water, but promise rich re- 
turas during the rainy season. I know of six 
men, who for three months past, have been work- 
ing some dry diggings not 10 miles from me, and 
during all that time have never taken out less 
than $200 per day to the man, and many days 
more than $1000, So fearful are they of disco- 
very that they come by night for their supplies 
of provisions, and to deposite their treasure in my 
safes, where it would do your eyes good to loo 
upon rows of little buckskin sacks, well filled 
with the yellow dust. 

This section of the country being high up in 
the mountains, is far more healthy than that 
washed by the Yuba, Feather, and Sacramento 
rivers, and we have no diseases except those in- 
separable from the life of exposure and hardships 
attendant upon mining. The working in water, 
sleeping upon the cold damp ground and living 
fur months upon salt provisions, and heavy bread, 
cause frequent cases of rheumatisin and scurvy, 
and a very large proportion of those who make 
mining their business, will suffer for life, the ef- 
fects of such exposure. In the section of the 
country named above, there are more than ten 
thousand persons, not more than two-thirds of 
whom work ; the remainder is composed of young 
men who left easy berths at home, expecting to 
pick up the lumps with glove-protected fingers, 
and who cannot do the dirty work required by 
Nature when she mixed up the gold with clay 





had taught him to lisp his prayers! 

{ Mothers, what an example for you! 
{it was a false faith she taught him. She deemed 
it good. And if with many errors she trained 
‘him so well, with a simpler faith and a clearer 
truth you should do better. Suppose he did re- 
; peat his Ave’s with his prayers, and supplicate 
the virgin, as well as the Saviour; knowing bet- 
j ter should your piety do Jess? 

| <A beautiful sight it was, that child at prayer, 
{in the midst of the busy, thoughtless throng.— 
| He alone of all the worldly multitude draws nigh 
|to heaven. 1 thank the parental love that taught 
jhim to lisp his evening prayer, whether papal or 
| protestant, whether dead or living, whether far 
joff or nigh. It did me good ; it made me better. 
|I could scarce refrain from weeping then, nor 
can | now, as I see again that sweet child in the 
‘crowded tumult of a steamboat’s cabin bending 
;in devotion before his Maker. 

But a little while before | saw a crowd of ad- 
/miring listeners gathering around a company of 
| Italian singers in the upper saloon,—a mother 
!and two sons, with voice, and harp, and violin. 
| But no one heeded, no one cared for the child at 
| prayer. 
| When the little boy had finished his devotions 
{by crossing himself, he arose and kissed his fa- 

ther most affectionately, who put him into his 
berth to rest for the night. I felt a strong desire 
to speak to them, but deferred it till morning. 
| When morning came, the confusion of landing 
| prevented me from seeing them again. 
But if ever 1 meet that boy in his happy youth, 
jin his anxious manhood, in his declining years, 
Iti thank him for the influence and example of 
j that night’s devotion, and bless the name of the 
} mother that taught him tw pray. 
Searcely any passing incident of my life ever 
_made a deeper impression on my mind. IT went 
jto my room and thanked God that I had witness- 
led it, and for its influence on my heart. Who 
prays ina steamboat? Who train their children 
}to pray, even at home? [Watchinan. 


Suppose 


THE BEACON HILL RESERVOIR. 


| This grand structure will be completed today. 
| The workmen are now laying the last bricks of 
the pavement in the basin, and removing the su- 
| perfluous materials. It certainly looks strong and 
| tight enough to hold the water which will be let up 
into it early next week. Were it scooped out of 
ja single block of solid crystaline granite it would 
not be stronger or tighter. The basin is sur- 
rounded by a wall, or rather double wall, twelve 
‘feet thick, and its bottom is laid with concrete, a 
}mixture of gravel and cement, whieh begins with 
being about as hard as granite and grows harder 
forever. ‘The water rises into the reservoir 
through two pipes, 24 inches in diameter, coming 
(np perpendicularly through the floor from the 
general system, one at the southeast and the other 
jat the southwest corner. At the southwest cor- 
ner is fixed a waste gate, by which the reservoir 
jmay be emptied and cleansed at anytime. At 
| the same corner just under the coping at the top 
lis a sluice-way to prevent an overflow. It is in- 
tended that the water shall rise only to the cop- 
jing, within 18 inches of the top, but by stopping 
the sluice it will rise higher. 
The site occupied by the reservoir is not exact- 
/lo a square, but vearly so, and not far from 200 
| feet on cach side, enclosing about an acre. But 
‘the slope and the massive walls oceupy so much 
| room that the basin measures on the inside but a 
| little more than 160 feet square, enclosing, not 
three-quarters, but considerably more than half 
an acre. It is 16 feet deep, including the coping, 
and is estimated to contain 3,000,000 of gallons. 
Near the bettom is a slope made of concrete, fill- 
jing the angle between the wall and the floor.— 
| This is designed to strengthen and secure the in- 
terior wall, which rests on the platform and does 
not rise like the outer one from the ground. The 
| floor on which the immense mass of water will 
| rest, at an elevation far above the tops of most 
houses in the city, is not supported by pillars, 
| but by fourteen massive walls, turned with arches 
‘running parallel to Derne street, except the short 
‘arches at right angles with that direction on the 
' Derne street side. ; 
The principle facade in Derne street ts unique 
‘and grand in its effect. The tall narrow arches, 
the commemorative tablets, and the heavy coping, 
'64 feet above the pavement, forming with the 
‘dental projections in the frieze beneath it a fine 


_cornice or crown, give it a bold and origina} char- 
jacter. It stands out from all buildings, in its 
own unity and grandeur 
Asceuding the solid corkscrew stairs inserted 
jin the south-east corner you emerge upon the 
|lofty coping and find it broad enough to drive a 
leoach round the basin upon it. As there is no 
| railing on either side, one walks with some crawl- 
jing sensations of the toes between the two pre- 
| cipices—the street and the basin—looking down 
jinto the skylights ot the houses on all sides but 
lone, and on terms of perfect equality with the 
| garrets of the Mt. Vernon street gentry. The 
' view of the city and Charlestown from this lofty 
| level is very fine. 
| This mighty fabric, really much larger than it 
seems on account of its simplicity, has used up 
| 15,600 cubic yards of granite and 9000 of con- 
crete. In all, it includes more than 50,000 cubic 
| yards of masonry, weighing not less than 70,000 
,tons. For the last six months the materials 
jhave been raised at the rate of 250 tons per 


day. 

) The work certainly does great credit to the de- 
signing architect, and to Messrs Gonder, Case & 
Co., ee ooepemion, who oo omens the Bag 
sign the inspection of Mr t. 
As an we toca tenn aceite and characteristic 
“lion”? of Boston it will take the lead, and last as 
long as time does. In this point of view it isa 
pity that it does not oceupy the whole square, 
or rather that it does not front the Common or 
some other area where it would be seen. [Chron- 
otype. 


You may Glean knowledge by reading, out 


| you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 
thinking. 








and mud ; sailors, who can never work when a 
| bottle of brandy is to be obtained ; gamblers, who 
| reap a richer harvest than any other class of our 
| population, and that undeseribable race usually 
| termed loafers. Many who would otherwise have 
| done well here, are discouraged, and disgusted 
in consequence of the enormous ideas, and extra- 
vagant anticipations entertained previous to their 
arrival on the ground ; they ‘ will not work for 
a paltry ounce per day,’ and because fortunes 
are not to be realised in a day, become disgusted 
with the country and turn homeward without 
striking a blow. On Yuba and Feather rivers 
much sickness prevails; principally fever and 
ague, and diseases of that class. Mary of the 
| miners are doing well, but very few escape the 
ichills. On the Stanislaus and other tributaries 
of the San. Joaquin the diggings are not so gen- 
erally rich, but the gold is larger, and one occa- 
sionally finds pockets that yield large returns.” 








STRIVE ON. 

Strive on—the ocean ne’er was crossed 
Repining on the shore ; 

A nation’s freedom ne’er was won 
When sloth the banner bore. 


Strive on—'ts cowardly to shrink 
When dangers rise around ; 

’Tis sweeter far, though linked with pain, 
To gain the vantage-ground. 


Bright names are on the roll of Fame, 
Like stars they shine on high ; 

They may be hid with brighter rays, 
But never, never die ! 


And these were lighted mid the gloom 
Of low obscurity ; 
| Struggling through years of pain and toil, 


And joyless poverty. 


But strive—this world’s not all a waste, 
A wilderness of care ; 

Greeu spots are on the field of life, 
And flowerets blooming fair. 


“3 Then strive—but, oh ! let Virtue be 
The guardian of your aim ! 
Let pure, unclouded love illaume 
The path that leads to fame ! 





Extraorpinary Case or Disease ann Deatn. 
The remarkable illness and recent death of 
Mrs. W. G. Deale. of Washington City, aged 
54, is thus described in a letter to the Baltimore 
Sun :—Twelve years ago she was suddenly at- 
tacked with a pain in one of her feet. It grew 
worse. ‘The usual remedies failing, the skilful 
services of the late Dr. Thomas Sewall were ob- 
tained. Months and years rolled on. Her phy- 
sician invited additional medical talent. Her case 
assumed a singular character. Many members 
of the faculty of this city, and occasionally distin- 
guished members from other places, were afford- 
ed opportunities to examine the case. But, not- 
withstanding all, the disease gradually and un- 
ceasingly penetrated the entire system ; bone af- 
| ter bone left its position and worked out through 
| the flesh; while some parts of her body seemed 
to undergo quite a transformation. Dr. Sewall 
styled it ‘bone cancer.” It was literally such. — 
He also stated to the writer that during his tour 
of observation through Europe, (a short time pre- 
vious to the conversation,) he had found but one 
single, solitary paralled case to this, Within the 
last few months all eruption had disappeared, but 
it was apparent that the disease had taken deep 
hold on the vitals. She gradually lost her appe- 
tite—then it became impossible for her to partake 
of any kind of diet without extreme suffering — 
Thus, under excruciating pain, unprecedented in 
the annals of medicine, did Mrs. D. linger with- 
out a favorable symptom from the first momunt of 
attack. It is remarkable, however, that she re- 
tained almost uninterrupted possession of her fac- 
ulties, and with a clear, intelligent mind, would 
distinctly describe her sufferings, and complacent- 
ly exhibit to friends her mutilated form. But 
Mrs. D. was a Christian, and seldom a murmur 
was heard from her lips. 





Success or tHe Miners. “ Foreigners’’ (i. 
e. South Americans) have been expelled from 
different diggings, and though every arrival in 
the harbor contributes to swell the number of 
Americans already employed in that section of 
the Placer indicated by the Cosumme, Calavarus, 
Mokelumne, Toulomne, and Stanislaus streams, 
the average result of labor is such as to encour- 
age and stimulate the mass. Sickness is abating 
and success is more general than when we last 
prepared our summary of iatelligence. We are 
furnished, by a young gentleman located in 
Stockton, with the followiug facts, which will 
be read with interest : 

I saw a day or two ago, a piece of gold taken 
from the diggings on the Calavarus, not very far 
from Stockton. It was the most singular, and 
at the same time the most beautiful piece I have 
yet seen, shaped like the head of a bullock with 
a pair of clear solid golden horns more than an 
inch long. I hear there has been a lump taken 
out recently,on the Mokelunem, weighing thirty 
pounds, rock and gold together. I am prepared 
to believe anything that I hear about the gold in 
California. 
| Finally, this so-called mining, this back-break- 

ing, sun browning, soul tiring labor in the gold 
| diggings, whether ** erevicing’’ with a jack-knife, 
revolving an old tin pan, or rocking of the cradle 
is not without its disappointments and rewards ; 
though that gold hunter must be singularly un- 
fortunate who cannot, during the present and 
succeeding months of themars J weather and low 
water, a _ y and fair profit, either in 
one part or another, if in the enjoy- 
ment of health he will y his ene i de 
work. Thirty and Americans (the present 
probable aggregate) in the gold region of Cali- 
fornia, are incapable of exhausting the treasures 
of that portion whieh has been long occupied. 
The same ‘ ishing success” has marked 
the assiduous labor, in a little deposit not three 
miles distant from the scene of the first discovery 
of this gold, that attended labor near the same 











| California, dated Sept 18th : 


| Lhave been, as you know, «ver eight years in 
|Cahforma, and am yet unmarried. My friend 
| Mr C———-,, has lately left for Scotland, and I 
{have given him a commission to bring me outa 
| wife of the following description: not less than 
| six feet, blue eves and anburn hair. I am either 
|to marry her, or pay a forfeit of $10,000. I do 
‘hope as soon as the country is a little more set- 
'tled, about ten thousand first rate girls will start 
| for California ; we have goods enough, and gold 
}enough ; now give us some wives. 

| We have three smal] steamers on our rivers, 


Commercial, Boston..... 
| ; ¢ ‘ ‘ Commonwealth, Bank, Bost« 
The Philadelphia North American gives the | Cohaunet Bank, Taunton....*+-: 

| 4 Z ‘ : | Duxbury Bank. ...........00.008 
| following extract from a letter from a friend in | Basen Bank, Salen , 
Essex Bank, No. Andover cocse Cloned. 
FE Bridg@water Bank,................... Clon ‘ 


Nahant, Lyon 
Newburyport Bank, 
Norfolk, Roxbury 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


° me » Bost m..... 1 
| world never produced a more brilliant scheme of | Amnemt been cc Closed, 
| wealth, nor looks upon more magnificent openings | Berkshire Bank, Pittsfield... )2..77 "7! closed 
| for immense fortunes than are presented by the | Uit#ens Bark, Nantucket... 









| but none are large enough for the rough weather | Ortemtal, Boston... «6... se... a. closed, 
} : oan Phernix Bank, Charlestown. ..... closed no «.) 
jof the bay. Out friend Mr T’. has an iron boat, | pheenix, Nantuchet........ 0 Woetht 
jsent out from England, and she will have her | Roxbury, at Roxbury... charter annulled werthiee 


;Steam up in tendays. She will ply in the bay. 
Our harbor swarms with shipping, and ‘the ery 
'is still they come.’? The people of the States 
jmus! be crazy ;—you thivk us insane here, but 
| you are the proper subjects for the mad-house.— 
|If there be any glimpse of reason remaining, do 
| go through the country and admonish the masses 
jagainst coming here. It will save thousands 
jfrom ruin. 

Dr Semple, who is seven feet high, is Presi- 
dent of the Convention now engaged in forming 
ja State Constitutions We shall save you all 
|trouble on the question of slavery, and make a 
|rush upon you with two Senators and two mem- 

bers of Congress. It will be extremely difficult 
|to find persons qualified, and who will accept the 
offices under our proposed civil organization ; un- 


day. 





Tre Wisvom or Warrtine. 
jtheory of a wise conduct in this world, may be | 
|summed up in the knowleage of when to act and | 
‘when to refrain from action. How often are we 
| placed in critical circumstances which no action 


jnothing, to say nothing; but to wait and see | 


| What the opposite party will do or say. 
jthis position is what half-wise people cannot | 
|maintain with patience, and often they cannot 
{maintain it at all. Restless from temperament, 
‘or some other cause, they go and do something | 
| when it would be infinite better that they had sat 
‘quietly at.home, and done nothing. ‘The young, 
|in particular, are constantly getting themselves 
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Union, Brunswick.......-....066 receese Closed 


Washington County, Calais 
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- " . A . : | Waterville Bank.. 
jof our own is at all likely to improve,—in which | Wiscasset Bauk.... 


it is clearly most prudent to take no step—to do | Winthrop Bank. ..--.-..+0se-sseeeeesees 
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Farmers’, Armherst. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Now, | Concord Bank........-.. sete on es ohae Closed 
Ce, TEs « odua aka tendnneeeecesess old bank,closed 


xeter Bank....... 













Grafton Bank, Haverhil « Closed 
Hillsborough Bank..... aoe Worthless 
| New Hampshire, Portsmouth. .ch. expired redees 
Portsmouth Bank......... charter expired redeemed, 
Wolfoorough Bank. .........0sceceeeeees Worthless, 


CONNECTICUT. 


jinto “a *Y all through the headlong wish to be | Bridgeport Manuf. Co..........+-00++++++- fraud 
\doing. It is all very well and very proper to be | Pry? Rw juju workin 
jenterprising, and to be ready to take advantage | Housatonic R. R. Co. Bridgeport.......... cloned. 





A ; t | Agricultural Bank, Troy......+++eeeeeee- fraud 
\the right direction, and not rush without fore- | Bennington Bank.....0.......20s.0eeeees worthless 
‘sight into imprudent undertakings, merely from | Commercial Bank, Poultney. ............ fraud 


|worla is going to run away before they can get 
la hold of it. We say, let them take things 


‘coolly—let them have a reasonable degree of | Windsor, at Windsor 


‘patience. Will anybody, however, in these days 
P ; ! 
jof high pressure, listen to such grave admoni- 


la wish to be doing, or from a notion that the | Green Mountain Bank. 





Jetferson Banking Compuany..... 





: ~ - | Burriliviile Bank,.....-0-.e0eeeeeeeeeeee worthless, 
tion? With the bulk of people, patience does | Bagle, at Newport...-.........00seeeeees fraud. 


not rank as a virtue at all; it isdisregarded, asa 





| Farmers’ Exchange, Gloucester... 


. Worthless, 





| . A Farmers’ and Mechanic's’, Paw tucket. # « Closed, 
[mere negative quality, useful enough as ballast | Franklin Bank, Providence............++6 fraud, 
[to minds less richly freighted “than their own; pyr oat, Soe Scituate. .-++ee-+- a 

. Se a ey > ors . | Moun Ope, Bristol... ..cecceeeeerceee . Closer 
jand it is precise ly for the want of this ballast that | Providence County Banh «.+..+-esseses 5a)..pret di 
|many fine minds have been wrecked in the sea of | Globe Bank, Smithfield. .........-...0006 6 “i. . par. 
life . Pascong Bank, at Puscoag Village........ closed, 
j i R. 1. Agricultural Bank, Johnston.......... closed. 
| SND in ensecersavenesccocesecceoee hot ip operat'n 
DR. RAPHAEL'S SERMON. ques 


| Saturday, Nov. 3, the Synagogue in Elm st. 
|was filled with a congregation of Hebrews, along 
| with many Gentiles, to hear the first lecture of 
this distinguished stranger. The appearance of 
the congregation evinced high expectations. 
Upon the leeturer’s entering the pulpit and com- 








isesses an extraordinary ability to command atten- 
tion and awaken interest 

He chose for his subject the narrative of Abra- 
ham sacrificing his son. 


'ers of the special importance of this narrative in | 
' 





SEEING THE SUN RISE. 


, 


“Tt is beautiful,’ said Sue. 
“T sheuld like to get up early to-morrow 


morning, and see it,”’ said Liz. 


mencing, we were soon convinced that he pos- | and heard this conversation. 


Bob was packed in the top of an apple tree, 
To be sure he had 


no business to be in such a place, but it was no 
fault of mine, you know, 


“Weli,’’ said Sue, “I will call for you if you 


He reminded his hear- | will go.”’ 


“Ono,” said the other, “I never could, wake 


|the Jewish religion, proved by the frequent men- |np early enough to see the sun, in the world ; 


| tion of this extraordinary act of Abraham in their | and we must start by daylight to get upon the 


| present supplications for the mercy of God. -He | 
| then proposed the arrangement of his following | 
|does this act of Abraham prove his sincere and 
most exalted faith and piety! 2nd. Why is 
|this narrative given us in sacred Seripture, as 
|Abraham did not carry out his purpose? 3d. 
; What is the practieal use to which the subject 
naturally leads ust , 

Under the first inquiry he presented Abraham 


\God. Kings and conquerors have obtained an 
‘immortal name from their connection with Abra- 
|ham—have become visible to all subsequent ages 
jin the light of Abraham’s glory. His glory, | 
| however, consists chiefly in thys : that he had fre- 
|quent communications from God, and was the 
| friend of God. The strongest of all natural feel- 
ings could not stand in the way of his obedience 
to God. 





the act in itself, which reflects so much credit on 
his faith and piety. 

The answer to the second inquiry is, that this 
narrative has been transmitted down to us, to 


fices, and triumphs over the mightiest obstacles ; 


only in appearance,—that, in the end, they are 
precious privileges, and even rewards, 

We can speak confidently for one of the Chris- 
tian hearers, that it was highly interesting and 
delightful to observe how the lecturer took the 
whole narrative for solemn, thrilling fact, for real 
history ; and seemed to have nothing of that love 
for mythes in scriptural history which glories in 
the name of Rationalism. It was likewise inter- 
esting to observe, that the preacher has his own 
head and heart, his own thoughts and feelings, 
which appear spontaneously and vividly to break | 
forth, and that his lecture was iofinitely far from | 
being made up of the dry and dead sayings of the 
Rabbis of old. We are glad to recognize in 
such lectures the evidence of a most promising 
improvement in Jewish preaching—or, perhaps, 
in our knowledge of it. [‘Tribune. 





Novemser.—Here we are in the middle of 
November, with a mild sun above us, a bracing, 
dry air about us, a Jong dismal storm behind, and 
the ruddy fires of a Yankee Thanksgiving blaz- 
ing cheerily ahead. Glorious New England ! 
full of good people, good things, good times and 
—good gracious! almost every thing good. A 
few more days, and the poor girl at service, and 
the hired man, and the little dapper clerk, and 
the newly married pair and their new baby will 
all go home, and sit down at the old table, tell 
long yarns, and call up old times; and all feel 
that once a year at least, there is some fun, and 
more comfort, in being alive. Give us New 
England for a home. ‘There is no place like it 
in all God's great earth. Give us the Yankee 
Thanksgiving. The old stony hearth warms 


teach us, first, that true religion requires sacri- is 


secondly, that the sacrifices of true religion are | 


He | hill in time.” 


‘*Never mind, I can arrange that,”’ said Sue. 


jremarks under these three inquiries: Ist. How |*If you will tie a string to your foot and drop 


the end from the window into the garden I will 


Cc 


ome at day-light and pull it.”’ 
Bob tried not to .augh, and the girls all unsus- 


picious walked on. 


Bob was a jolly brick. His mother sometimes 


asked why he came down in the morning for 
water to wash with, when she had filled his 
vividly before us as distinguished for his renown, | pitcher with her own hands the evening previous. 
his wealth, his heroism, and his intimacy with | Somebody once told the old lady that her son 


spent his evenings in carousing. 
soul, did not believe a word of it. 


a 


She, kind old 
She said Bob 
Iways drank four or five cups of coflee anda 


glass of water for breakiast ; if he had been ca- 
rousing the mght before he would not be so thirs- 


It is his extraordinary act, in its con-/| rise! I hear you say. ' I t 
nection with the clear command of God, and not | said to the Romans—** Be patient tll the last. 


Cc 
id 


8 
a 


a 


moon shone out brightly. 


jty. Such an argument settled the matter for- 
le 


ver. 
But what has this to do with a country sun- 
I say to you as Brotus 


A little after midnight, Bob left his merry 
ompanions and turned towards his home. Tie 
He had gained the 
oor and was pulling off his boots so as not 
waken the old lady, when he thought of te 
tring from the window. He retraced his steps, 
nd entered a garden ; groping around, he fou! 


the string—he pulled it. 


“Yes, Suc, lam coming,” said a silvery vole 


from the inside. 


Again he pulled. 

‘*In a minute, Sue, in a minute,’ 
wer. 

He pulled a third time harder than before. 

“Stop, Sue, you hurt me. 1 will be as ques 
s I can, I say.” 

He gave the string a pull the fourth: time. 


was the a 


slipped out of the window, for she had takeo 
off her ankle. 
ed 


lu a few minutes the door ope 


“Where are you, Sue? Where's the sun’ 


said Liz, as she stepped into the open air— 


‘Here he 1s, shining,” shouted Bub from? 


shrubbery. 


Liz fled into the house, slamming the doot 
ind her. Bob kept the string as a tropliy, 
sade cat-walk for bed. 

The sun rose early the next morning, but Le 


was not on the hill *‘in time.”’ 


Insinvation. ‘ Mister, I don’t say that ¥° 


stole my wateh, but if I had heard any ol 
watch tick like that which you carry im ye 
pocket, 1 should have said that it ticked just jibe 
mine.”’ 


———— 








up in its cheerful fires. It is the most precious 
gem set in the golden circle of the year. 
brings before us its pleasant scenes and sounds. 
‘*T smell the smell of roasted meat,”’ the last | 
wail of the expiring pig comes to the forereach- 
ing ear, and the old gobbler bestows his name u 
on his eager consumers. [Springfield Republi. 
can. 





Seminote Detecation. A delegation of thir- 
teen Seminole Indians, including two interpreters, 
arrived in New Orleans on the 4th inst, en route 
for Florida, for the purpose of having a ‘‘talk’’ 
with Billy Bowlegs, Sam Jones, and other chiefs, 
in order to induce the remnant of the Seminoles 
to leave the peninsula, and join the main body of 
their brethren in the west. The following are 
the names of the delegation : Hallech-tus-tin-ug- 
gea, Tus-senuc-chop-co, Cho-co-us temee-con- 
chee, Tar-co-se-fixico, Cot-char-fixico, Al-butta- 
chee, Ma-ke-mekee, Ho'asa-mic-co, A-halleo- 
harjo, Chat-cha-chee, Ho-tul-ke-harjo ; Jim Fac- 





Fancy | g 


h 





tor, and Joe Reilly, interpreters. 


me for a horse and carriage to-day! ts 
well-known individual at the South End, of * 
stable keeper, on a day when horse-flesh W3*” 


pointing to an antiquated frame of * 4 
rupted at that. 
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